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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 11. 1915. 


SIXPENCE. 



THE MODERN MAN-AT-ARMS: LIKE A FAMILIAR OF THE INQUISITION—A BRITISH SOLDIER IN THE NEW GAS-MASK. 


One of the strangest results of the war has been its effect upon the appearance of the 
modern fighting man, when equipped in full scientific panoply. Thus we have seen the 

But the weirdest effect of all is that produced by the wearing of anti-gas respirators, 
or masks, which make the soldier look like a Familiar of the Spanish Inquisition, with 
pointed hood and sinister eye-pieces. Our photograph shows the new mask against 



asphyxiating gases that has been supplied to the British troops in France. The valve 
in front will be noticed. It may be recalled that a German war-correspondent, describing 
the battle of Loos, said : “ Behind the fourth gas-and-smoke cloud there suddenly 
emerged Englishmen in thick lines and storming columns. They rose suddenly from 
the earth, wearing smoke-masks over their faces, and looking not like soldiers but like 
devils.” The scene was illustrated in our issue of October 30. 
by C.N. 
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LIFE IN THE MOTOR-BOAT RESERVE. 


DR. E. J. DILLON. 


us* 




T HE nation can take legitimate pride in the adapta¬ 
bility shown by the Navy and Army in meeting the 
tremendous emergencies of the war. The comparative 
ease and rapidity with which either Service has absorbed 
the new material necessary to expansion without suc¬ 
cumbing, as it were, to indigestion, is quite astonishing. 
Not the least problem to be solved has been the allocation 
to suitable duties of the new material thus acquired. This 
has been peculiarly difficult in the sea service, for the 
personnel of the Navy constitutes a very highly trained, 
professional body of scientific skill. A Naval officer 
cannot be produced in a few months, and it is the same 
with the rank and file. It is far easier to turn out a soldier 
than a sailor at short notice. 

Fortunately, there were one or two reserves available 
upon which the Navy was quick to draw. One was the 
fishing fleet, whose invaluable work in mine-sweeping and 
other auxiliary services is now well known, or should be. 
Another was the considerable number of amateur yachts¬ 
men, more particularly those accustomed to motor-boats 
and all kinds of petrol-driven craft. Soon after the out¬ 
break of war the Admiralty formed a Motor-Boat section 
of the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve. Owners of 
suitable boats were invited to place their craft at the 
disposal of the Admiralty, and commissions were offered 
to yachtsmen of known practical experience and adequate 
seamanship. The response was immediate, practically 
all the owners of motor-boats which were up to the 
standard laid down patriotically making over their craft 
to the Naval authorities for the duration of the war. ] 
Many yachtsmen offered their personal services, delighted , 
to be able thus to apply their special knowledge and 
qualifications to the service of the Navy. Suitable crews 
were recruited from yacht-hands and such seafaring men 
as were not already absorbed into the mine-sweeping fleet 
and other branches of the Royal Naval Reserve, or en¬ 
gaged in the Mercantile Marine. 

In this way the nucleus of the Motor-Boat Reserve was 
formed. It has already done useful service ; and, with the 
gradual expansion of the personnel, it promises to play a 
yet more valuable part. When, if ever, that fascinating 
story, the inner history of the Royal Navy during the 
Great War, comes to be written, an interesting, if relatively 
small, section will be that devoted to the activities of the | 
Motor-Boat Reserve. 

The duties of a motor-boat are multifarious, ranging ! 
from the humble ones of a " bumboat ” upward. The 1 
smaller craft, of the type mostly furnished by private 
owners at the outset of the war, are employed at one or 
other of the naval bases as despatch-boats and general 
utility vessels. They are, as it were, “ maids-of-all-work ” 
at the beck and call of all and sundry in authority. They 
fetch and carry, bear orders to vessels which are to pro- \ 
ceed to sea and are not provided with the ordinary 
signalling facilities; round up a buoy, a dinghy, or a spar 
which has gone adrift; convey officers engaged on special 
duty to and fro from point to point—in short, make them¬ 
selves generally useful. At any naval base, one or more 
may be seen lying alongside the depot-ship awaiting 
orders, or proceeding busily about its work in the crowded 
tideway. Such duties may not be glorious or exciting, 
but they are necessary, as the ceaselessness of the motor- 
boats’ activities indicates. Indeed, their commanders 
would probably testify unhesitatingly to the “ sleepless¬ 
ness ” of the Navy. 

But these are the small fry. The larger boats of 
sea-going capacity have heavier duties to perform. As j 
patrol-vessels they release more important units for other 
work, and their ubiquity has been invaluable in the anti- t 
submarine campaign. If the Motor-Boat Reserve cannot, 
so far, claim a German submarine “ scalp ” of its very 
own—that would have been hitherto expecting almost I 
too much—at least it has the satisfaction of knowing that I 
it has more than once been instrumental in effecting the j 
capture or destruction of the furtive foe. A patrol-vessel 
has on occasion received information as to thq where- [ 
abouts and course of a submarine recently sighted; and 
such information, conveyed at all speed to the proper 
quarter, has resulted in the laying of a pack of lean 
destroyers upon the quarry’s trail. 

Attendance on transports is another duty that some¬ 
times falls to the lot of the Motor-Boat Reserve, which 
can thus claim a small share in that remarkable but 
unspectacular feat accomplished by the Navy—the safe 
convoying to and fro across the Channel of innumerable 
quantities of men, munitions, and material for the war. 

Though the Motor-Boat service is in the main an 
ancillary one, it does not escape the risks of war. In the 
case of the sea-going boats there is the ever-present 
menace of the enemy submarine, to say nothing of the 
hostile aeroplane which appears suddenly in the sky over¬ 
head and drops its literal " bolts from the blue." Dangers 
which arise from the sea itself, not being directly trace¬ 
able to war conditions, attract less notice ; but it will be 
apparent that the motor-boat, in winter especially, incurs 
considerable peril from heavy weather. Moreover, the 
exigencies of Naval service negative the caution which a 
prudent yachtsman might ordinarily indulge ; and con¬ 
ditions at sea may easily have to be faced, in obedience 
to orders, which at other times would be regarded as 
hazardous to the point of impossibility. 

And, of course, there is the Zeppelin danger, from 
which the motor-boat is no more exempt than any other 
unit of the fleet. A naval base is a tempting objective 
for an enemy airship; and if the Zeppelin' commanders 
have so far been singularly unsuccessful in inflicting 
damage upon the Navy, it has not been for lack of an 
occasional attempt. Luckily for the motor-boat which 
may find herself in the midst of a Zeppelin firework dis¬ 
play, she is a very small mark, and unless a bomb should 
fall plump on to her, or in very close proximity indeed, 
she has excellent chances of escape. 


We regret very much that we are unable to 
give this week an article by Dr. Dillon, as 
announced. Unfortunately, the Censor has 
not passed this week’s contribution for publi¬ 
cation. Dr, Dillon, as we noted in our last 
issue, is writing a special article for us weekly ; 
and we hope to give one in our next issue. 


THE PLAYHOUSES. 

“SAMPLES." AT THE PLAYHOUSE. 

S AMPLES ” is the name, and the right name, for the 
revue Mr. Harry Grattan has prepared for the ; 
Playhouse, where now you may smoke and imagine 
yourself—as, indeed, you are—at one of the variety 
theatres. There are samples of many things in this revue—■ | 
samples of scenery, including a view of Honolulu ; samples j 
from other programmes, imitated or burlesqued ; samples I 
of pretty women and gay tunes ; samples of up-to-date ] 
magic, as a result of which you have a " comedy of errors ” 
between twins and their stage wives which proves the most 
laughable of deceptions. Two Brothers Terry and two 
Sisters Bryan assist in thus bemusing the audience, and 
deserve the compliment of first mention in any account | 
of the merits of the performance. Mr. Melville Gideon | 
crooning over his piano-haunting rag-time melodies; | 
Miss Marie Blanche, singing as well as any musical-comedy j 
star songs of the sentimental pattern, such as ” When I I 
Leave the World Behind,” and figuring as a grown-up I 
Peter Pan ; Miss Ida Rene, Mr. Bert Coote, and Miss | 
Monica Bevan all do their share towards contributing | 
“ samples ” to a very agreeable and go-as-you-please j 

"THE MERCHANT OF VENICE." AT THE ST. JAMES’S, j 

that is emphasised ; it is the story 


you will enjoy in the latest revival of ” The Merchant 
of Venice.” The old stage - business is good enough for 
Mr. Matheson Lang’s company, and you need not expect 
too many signs of Ghetto origins and racial peculiarities 
about the new Shyloek. Breezy straightforwardness, 
brisk pace, bold contrasts of colour—these are the 
features of the rendering now offered at the St. James’s ; 
not novelty in the way of readings ; not insistence on 
analytical subtleties or spiritual problems ; not overmuch 
concern with poetry or any reading of the note of tragedy. 
If you are wise, you will be grateful that the grand old 
tale gets itself told so well, that there are no longueurs, 
no irksome delays produced by interval or pantomime, 
or procession. In keeping with the tone of the revival, 
Mr. Lang’s Shyloek is picturesque rather than majestic ; 
you see things happening to him rather than in him ; a 
splendid voice gives poignancy to his appeals ; but there 
are few reserves about this Jew; he is a romantic, not a 
tragic figure. So, again, Miss Hutin Britton’s Portia is a 
very merry creature, full of shrewd common-sense as well 
as fun; but there is no dreaminess about her love, and 
little of the grande dame in her manner. But with these 
players and their helpers—Mr. Harcourt Williams, Mr 
Vibart, and Mr. Baliol Holloway—on the stage, the play 
is moving all the time, and interesting all the time, and 
it has not always been possible to say that much of 
” Merchant ” performances. 


PIPER LAIDLAW. 

W ITH reference to the double-page drawing in 

last Number of the heroic action of Piper Daniel 
Laidlaw at Loos, for which he was awarded the V.C., we 
have received from him the following letter. We much 
regret the error that he points out, which was due to a 
misunderstanding on the part of our representative who 
visited him, and we gladly publish the correction— 

Lord Derby War Hospital, Ward 9, B West, 

Warrington, Dec. 3, 1915. 

Sir,—H aving seen the illustrated paper to-day, I must give 
you credit for the picture. Only there is one great mistake 
you have m.ade about it, which is that it was not “ The Flowers 
of the Forest ” that I played, but “ Blue Bonnets over the 
Border.” Has someone told you that I played “ The Flowers 
of the Forest ” ? If so, they are quite wrong. “ The Flowers 
of the Forest ” is our Funeral March, so you can see it does not 
fit the picture at all. Hoping you can see your way to make the 
alteration.—Yours truly, PIPER D. LAIDLAW, 

V.C. 


OUR CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 

The Christmas Number of The Illustrated London 
News is out of print, so far as our own publishing 
office is concerned; but a few copies can still be obtained 
at the bookstalls and at newsagents '. 


NOTE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

It is particularly requested that all Sketches and Photo¬ 
graphs sent to The Illustrated London News, especially 
those from abroad, be marked on the back with the name 
and address of the sender, as well as with the title of the 
subject. All Sketches and Photographs used will be paid 
for. The Editor cannot assume responsibility for MSS., 
for Photographs , or for Sketches submitted 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

A LTHOUGH the British Empire is at war, its boys and 
girls still want books to read, and the publishers 
continue to supply the demand. All the books are, of 
course, illustrated, mostly in colour. If the crop of new 
books this season is not quite as large, perhaps, as it used 
to be in times of peace, there is no falling off in quality. 
Perhaps the most popular of all types of book for young 
people is the story of stirring adventure, or that of school 
life. Of this sort we have received a good number. In “ Ian 
Hardy, Senior Midshipman ” (Seeley, Service), Commander 
E. Hamilton Currey, R.N., continues a step further the 
career of his naval hero, already recounted in his previous 
books, " Ian Hardy, Naval Cadet,” and “ Ian Hardy, 
Midshipman.” “ The Nameless Island,” by Percy F. 
Westerman (Pearson), is, as described in the sub-title, " a 
story of some modern Robinson Crusoes.” The phrase 
conveys a world of suggestion which indicates its character. 
‘‘The King’s Double,” by E. E. Cowper (S.P.C.K.), is a 
story of Cavaliers and Roundheads, and of the escape of 
Charles II. after Worcester—a milieu always productive of 
a good story. The history that is being made to-day, 
however, will eclipse all previous periods as a setting for 
books both of fact and fiction. These two elements are 
curiously intertwined in a little story by Nellie Pollock— 

" More Belgian Playmates ” (Gay and Hancock). Between 
the adventures of some little Belgian refugees in England 
are interspersed slices of history of the Great War quite 
unconnected with the tale—not a bad way of luring children 
to serious interest in the war. " The School of Arms,” by 
Ascott It. Hope (Routledge), is a collection of stories of 
boy soldiers and sailors, in which facts of history at various 
places and periods are given a romantic setting. ” Deal 
Woods,” by Latta Griswold (New York : Macmillan), is a 
tale of American school life. Like " Treasure Island,” it 
has a map ■ at the beginning giving the scene of the 
adventures related. It is a map of Deal, not that on the 
Kentish shore, but a Deal facing the Atlantic. " My Lord 
of Reading,” by Gertrude Hollis (S.P.C.K.), is not con¬ 
nected with the career of the present Lord Chief Justice. 
It is an historical story of Reading Abbey in the days of 
Henry VIII. and the dissolution of the monasteries, and 
“ the Lord of Reading ” in this case is that Abbot, Hugh 
Faringdon, who died a martyr’s death in front of his own 
Abbey. “ Plain Deb,” by Lucy M. Parker (S.P.C.K.), as 
may be guessed from its title, belongs to the category of 
domestic fiction, and is, perhaps, rather suited to girls than 
to boys. Another book for older girls (and " grown-ups ”) is 
" Dear Enemy,” by Jean Webster (Hodderand Stoughton), 
which is written in the form of letters, describing the 
heroine’s experiences in managing a New Y ork orphanage. 

For the more studious-minded of young readers a good 
series of hooks, amply illustrated in colour and line, is 
published by Messrs. Raphael Tuck and Sons. It includes 
” Glorious Battles of English History,” by Major C. H. 
Wylly, with a foreword by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle ; 
“ Children’s Stories from Scott,” by Doris Astley; 
" Children’s Stories from the Northern Legends ’’ and 
“ Children’s Stories from the Poets,” both the two latter 
by Dorothy Belgrave and Hilda Hart. 

Next we have a number of annuals, which always pro¬ 
vide a good store of interesting reading for the young 
people. Such are Volume X. (1915) of the Scout, the well- 
known organ of the Boy Scouts (Pearson). This will, no 
doubt, have thousands of readers. Another is “ Chatter¬ 
box ’’ (Wells, Gardner, Darton), a very old favourite that 
is as popular as ever. Also there is a new volume from the 
same house called “ Chatterbox News Box,” which gives a 
good deal of historical and other information bearing on 
| the war. A similar annual for rather younger readers is 
“ The Prize, for Girls and Boys,” 1915 (Wells, Gardner), 
i containing stories, natural-history chapters, and verses', 
j Another favourite volume for younger children is ” Father 
I Tuck’s Annual ” (Raphael Tuck), which is, as usual, full 
r | of little stories and verses and pretty illustrations. 

“ The Wonder Book of Empire for Boys and Girls.” 
edited by Harry Golding (Ward, Lock), as its title indicates, 
tells of the manifold marvels of Nature and of human art 
in all the lands that own the sway of the King. The illus¬ 
trations, mostly from photographs, are excellent and 
abundant, while the letterpress is brightly written in a 
style rather easier and less formal than that of a school 
history. 

Now we come to books for very young readers, and even 
for some inmates of the nursery who, perhaps, cannot read 
at all. For the former, one attractive volume is “ Tell-Me- 
Why Stories about Animals,” by C. H. Claudy (Harrap). 
Another is “ The Wonder Book,” a Picture Annual for Boys 
and Girls (Ward, Lock), which should be a great favourite, 
for it is full of things that are sure to please them. 

There are some very charming books for children 
entirely in verse, with illustrations. A really delightful 
example is ” Little People,” rhymes by R. H. Elkin, with 
illustrations by H. Willebeek le Main, the artist whose 
nursery books published a year or two ago entitled her 
to rank with Kate Greenaway and Randolph Caldecott. 
The present colour-plates are, perhaps, better still. 

A new style of illustration in the form of photographs 
of a real child—and very charming they are—is used in 
“ A Child’s Day,” a book of rhyme, by Walter de la Mare, 
with pictures by Carine and Will Cadby (Constable). In 
” Songs lor Little People,” by Norman Gale (Constable), 
the author has aimed at a happy medium between the style 
of Stevenson’s verses for children and “ frankly babyish 
j song-books.” The drawings are by Helen Stratton. 
- ! Morals for the Young,” by Marcus, is illustrated by 
George Morrow, with a foreword by William J. Locke (John 
Lane). Remembering that Mr. Locke is the author of 
“ The Morals of Marcus,” we may conclude he knows 
something of the authorship of these verses. They are 
rather in the vein of Hilaire Belloc’s “ Cautionary Tales 
for Children,” and both verse and drawings are very 
amusing. The juvenile morals of Marcus may implant a 
seed of cynicism in the nursery. For instance— 

Don’t skate until the ice will hear, 

To test it take the greatest care. 

Send on a little girl t< 


She may be drowned, 1 


t yor 


s dry. 
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THE FIGHTING IN MESOPOTAMIA: TURKISH AND BRITISH TRENCHES. 



The advance towards Bagdad began some thirteen months ago, and Basra, fifty miles 
from the river mouth, was occupied on November 21, 1914. Kurna was occupied on 
the following December 9. On May 31 of this year began the advance up the Tigris 
from Kurna. On June 3, Amara surrendered. On r.ptember 29, Kut-el-Amara was 
occupied ; and on November 22 took place the battle of Ctesiphon, eighteen miles from 


I Bagdad. On December 4, the Secretary of State for India announced that General 

I Townshend, having remained in occupation of the battlefield of Ctesiphon until he had 

removed his wounded and the 1600 prisoners taken, had withdrawn in perfect order, in 
| view of our losses and the arrival of Turkish reinforcements. On the 6th came the 
I announcement that General Townshend’s force had reached Kut-el-Amara. 
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FIGHTING THE * BURGLAR 9 ’ IN SERBIA 


BRITISH AND 



News regarding the operations of the British and French troops in Serbia was for some time scanty. A French official report of December 5 stated : “The local actions of December 3, 
reported in the previous communique, were rather sharp, particularly in the direction of Kosturino.” The previous report had said that “ there was a cannonade in the sector east 
of Strumnitza and on the British front.” About a week earlier (on November 26) it was reported by correspondents that British reinforcements were still arriving every day, well 
provided with powerful field-guns, and were going up to the front as fast as possible. The British, it was added, had taken over the . French positions between Doiran and the heights 
of Kosturino. The French moved westward, and the British force thus formed the Allied right wing. “Part of the British troops in the Balkans,” wrote Mr. G. Ward Price from that 
front on November 25, “ are now in the first line face to face with their enemy. So far, however, they have hardly even caught sight of him, for, along this eastern wing of the arc 
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FRENCH TROOPS WHO ARE FACING THE 


BULGARIANS. 


and A Member of the Allied Forces. 





which the Allied line makes, the ‘Burglar' (as the men call him, often with an alliterative epithet) is at the moment an easy-going and unobtrusive opponent.” Casualties there had so 
far been few. The country is described as a wilder edition of the Peak district, and the British position as a strong one. A French doctor serving with the French forces writes from 
Strumnitza Station : “ I have just returned from a visit to my dressing station. The actual warfare differs totally from that of Gallipoli. We have a very extended front, mountains 
opposite us which we must cross, many defiles which must be guarded, summits on which we must establish ourselves. Thus there is movement everywhere, and it is not easy to pick up 
our wounded nor to evacuate them. All the same, people find we have worked miracles. . . . Since yesterday I have five splendid quite new motor-ambulances. They are running all 
day between the dressing-station and' Strumnitza (14 kilometres).”—-—Since General Joffre’s command was extended he has been responsible for the Serbian campaign. 
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M R. FORD, the celebrated American comedian, is 
now on tour with his company ; and the type 
of advertisement, as well as the troupe itself, are 
much in the manner of Mr. Barnum. How, happily, 
the humourist manages to keep his inventions remote 
from any too painful reality may be judged from the 
following remark, which he is reported as having 
made to an interviewer— 

I believe that the sinking of the Lusitania was 
deliberately planned to get this country into war. It was 
not planned by any one nation. It was 
planned by the financiers of war. 

I think that is quite sufficient as re¬ 
gards Mr. Ford in relation to the prob¬ 
abilities of politics. There seems no limit 
to such a line of thought, and I am sur¬ 
prised that he has not carried it further. 

I have often denounced the international¬ 
ism of finance myself : I believe that banks 
are often really the fortresses of a silent 
invasion. But I have some difficulty in 
believing that bankers swim under the 
sea to cut holes in the bottoms of ships ; 

I presume Mr. Ford thinks that several 
millions of bank clerks, disguised as Ger¬ 
man soldiers, crossed the frontier and laid 
waste Belgium, while the peaceable Ger¬ 
man Army remained at home. It may be 
that by " financiers ” Mr. Ford means 
munition-manufacturers, for his style is by 
no means clear ; and I myself have often 
pointed out that the German firm is 
Krupp and Kaiser, and not Kaiser and 
Krupp. But the attempt to explain the they 
collision of all human ambitions and in¬ 
terests by the mere materials through The Fren 

which they wonk, is a thing fit for a certificate 

lunatic asylum. I could not make Mr. M ' Berna 

Ford commit* a murder by giving him a 
revob v as a Christmas present; even if, in the 
warmtn of my affection, I had made it for him my¬ 
self. Nor could anybody make thousands of ordinary 
men march and starve and die happy, merely by 
providing them with pieces of metal for the pur¬ 
pose. Nobody could make them carry heavy rifles 
by making heavy rifles for them to carry. The 
whole thing is windy nonsense born of wealth and 
security, and a gaping and ghastly ignorance of 
all that makes men behave like men. That pride 
and ambition and avarice often lead to wars is 
true, and another matter ; but that has nothing 
to do with the mindless materialism which would 
explain things by their tools. Torture, for in¬ 
stance, is a horrible thing; and real religious 
enthusiasts have often tortured each other. But 
if any man were to tell me that they tortured 
each other because the manufacturers of instru¬ 
ments of torture wanted to sell them, I should 
take the liberty of calling him a fool. I do not 
believe that the Reformation came because shop¬ 
keepers wished to do a brisk business in racks. 
Nor do I believe that the epidemic of witch- 
burning in the seventeenth century was due to 
a conspiracy of timber-merchants. People wanted 
to fight under such insult and wrong as the ulti¬ 
matums to Serbia and Belgium long before there 
were any modern armaments or modern armament 
firms. I have sometimes even fancied that people 
wished to travel before the invention of the 
Ford Car. 

There is one way in which Mr. Ford and his 
tour will probably do good. It will queer the 
pitch of much more plausible and presentable in¬ 
dividuals if they attempt to prevent the thorough 
purgation of Christendom. There are other Paci¬ 
fists, many of them men who necessarily com¬ 
mand respect, who may attempt to create the 
reconciliation without understanding the quarrel. 
Such men will mean nothing but good and do 
nothing but harm; but they will certainly do 
less harm if they find, wherever they go, the torn 
and faded posters of Mr. Ford’s unsuccessful 
circus. I have been told (I do not know whether 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. 

there is any truth in it) that during American 
elections the opponents of some politician will send 
round a sort of living caricature of him; another 
man dressed up in undignified imitation of him, and 
carrying on (I need hardly say) in. a manner little to 
his credit. These artistic wire pullers send their walk¬ 
ing-cartoon not after the hated politician to parody 
him, but before him, to take the words Out of his 
mouth. So that astonished statesman finds his most 
sober remarks hailed with happy laughter. I do not 



I SERVE WHO ONLY STAND AND—PAY : AN OFFICIAL CERTIFICATE 
OR SUBSCRIBERS TO THE FRENCH “LOAN OF VICTORY.” 
listry of Finance is presenting all subscribers to the national war loan with a 
i design, by 




ready t< 


suggest that we should apply this method to the 
Pacifists ourselves ; or attempt to forestall Mr. Morel 
or Mr. Philip Snowden by sending some funnier person 


EMPRUNT “DEFENSE NATIONALS 



— ficd ,... fioecrc-s 

'%/eb£dirc&- /... ets-cLs sce£o«/c/! ' 


FRENCH ART PROMOTES THE “LOAN OF VICTORY" 
A POSTER BY POULBOT. 

he “Loan of Victory,” as it is called. A soldier off to the front 


in front of them. For one thing, I do not see how 
there could be any funnier person than Mr. Morel 
or Mr. Philip Snowden. And for another, such jokes 
in the grand style require the champagne-like air 
which seems to serve that nation (symbolically called 
Carrie Nation) as a substitute for champagne. But 
if it is difficult for us to do it ourselves, we ought to 
be all the more grateful to Mr. Ford if he will do it 
for us. And I cannot imagine anything more likely 
to turn a premature peace into a permanent joke 
than a man who begins his persuasion of 
the world by telling us a story about the 
sinking of the Lusitania, by which the 
Prussian Government defended what it 
did not do. 

For the responsible Pacifists in America, 
the matter which I would ask them to 
consider is this. They must not be sur¬ 
prised if it takes a long time and a 
terrible agony to tear up from the earth 
what we are trying to tear up ; for it is 
the whole European evil, from which we 
have increasingly suffered for two hundred 
vears. The American democracy is to be 
congratulated on having been founded far 
away from us, and when that evil was 
only beginning to grow. But for the very 
reason that America is to be congratulated 
on escaping it, America is not specially 
qualified to understand it. It is a natural 
temptation for Americans to tell us how 
to solve the problem of militarism ; just 
as it was a natural temptation for us to 
tell them how to solve the problem of 
negro slavery. But the greater part of 
what we talked about negro slavery was 
iaurei ot nonsense. It was full of that frailty in 
the mind by which men can always be 
most emphatic about what is furthest off. Emanci¬ 
pation would have seemed a very easy matter to 
Dickens or Thackeray ; but it seemed a very difficult 
matter both to Lincoln and to Lee. And I think 
it will call a smile to the lips of the most earnest 
American Pacifist if he reflects on what welcome 
either Lincoln or Lee would have given to an 
English proprietor of hansom-cabs who should sud¬ 
denly have commanded both sides to embrace, 
immediately after the Battle of Chancellorsville. 
And it is equally unnecessary for any American 
to go outside his own national history if he 
wishes for some image of the mind of the decent 
European who, desiring peace as much as any 
American, is yet at this moment absolutely 
adamant for war. No American was more Pacifist, 
as none was more Puritan, than James Russell 
Lowell. He was much too Pacifist, as he was 
much too Puritan, for my own private fancy; 
and his lecturing voice was easily drowned for 
me in the great wind of Walt Whitman. In 
his earlier poems he preached a literal peace-at- 
any-price, in its most precise and even most prig¬ 
gish form. He said that all war was murder, and 
that he had no need to go any further than his 
Testament for the fact. He thought it the most 
scorching satire to suggest that civilisation could 
get forward on a powder-cart. But he did not 
talk like that when he stood in the furnace of 
reality in which we stand to-day. And when 
other people began to talk like that to him, 
when the Fords of that day wanted a pre¬ 
mature peace between North and South, he said 
something rather different, which I think, I can 
roughly remember— 

Come, Peace, not as a mourner bowed 
For honour lost and dear ones wasted, 

But proud to meet a people proud 
With eyes that tell of triumph tasted . . . 

Come, such as mothers prayed for when 
They kissed their Cross with lips that quivered, 
And bring fair wages for brave men, 

A nation saved, a race delivered. 


* U.S., 


“ N* 7 » 
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DEAD ON THE FIELD 


OF HONOUR : OFFICERS KILLED 


IN ACTION. 



CAPTAIN F. S. BOWRING. 
22 ND PUNJABIS. 




CAPTAIN 


MAJOR H. J. RIDDELL, 
48 th PIONEERS. 


CAPTAIN R. C. FIPPARD, 
W. YORKSHIRE REGT. 


MAJOR R. W. P. CAMPBELL, 
ROYAL GARRISON ARTILLERY. 


CAPTAIN C. C. STEWART 
20TH PUNJABIS. 


CAPTAIN 


CAPT. 0. J. MORTIMORE 
DEVONSHIRE REGIMENT. 


LIEUT. F. C. WALKER, 
SUFFOLK REGT. 


MAJOR J. L. DAVIES, 


MAJOR RALPH C. SMYTHE, 
R. GARRISON ARTILLERY. 


FLIGHT SUB-LIEUT. J. 

R.N.A.S. 


CAPTAIN 


PUNJABIS. 


JOHNSON, 


n LIEUT. S J. K. THOMSON, 
ROYAL SCOTS FUSILIERS. 


LIEUT. J. E. D. LAMBERT, 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE REGT. 


NORFOLK 




CAPTAIN J. JENKINSON, 
STAFFORDSHIRE REGT. 


LIEUT. F. H. WHARTON, 
LOYAL N. LANCS. REGT. 


G. A. HATTERSLEY SMITH, 
ROYAL NAVY. 


HODGINS, 


LONDON 
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Q UITE abruptly the Section Commander knew 
what his feelings were. He crystallised this 
sense of utter loneliness, this feeling of being 
suspended on a hair before a multitude, into one 
sentence. It was like going out to bat. 

No mistaking the feeling. The same cold wind 
was blowing over the same cold soul as when he walked 
over the illimitable acres of green to bat for the first 
time in The Eleven. The same million eyes seemed 
to be watching him : with unwavering and narrow 
scrutiny. Same feeling of hopeless incapacity also. 
The silly inner voice! of him was muttering with 
nervous pessimism, “ It’s no good ; 1 can’t do it—I 
can’t possibly do it. What an infernal fool I am to 
mix myself in this mens-up ! ” He had felt just like 
that when he saw the umpire setting up the shattered 
wicket of the last man out. 

All that he had learned, all that he had trained 
himself to do, had deserted him. He was blank. 


is simply left stranded 
id, with hands and legs 


His mind was . gone. He i 
there : a helpless mass of u 
and body and head 
robbed of all power 
of functioning. He 
would stand there 
until somebody blun¬ 
dered against him 
because he was in 
the way. Then he 
would probably fall 
over because there 
was nothing in him. 

The trail of the 
nearest gun was in 
the ground already, 
and the ammuni- 

coming up on the 
left. No. 6 was 
olumsy. He fum¬ 
bled with the perch. 

Even when he had 
lowered it he was at 
fault. He failed to 
give the command. 

"That fellow," 
thought the Section 
Commander with a 

tach ed surprise, 

" that fellow's got 
nerves.” He gave 
the order himself. 

As he said, “ Lim¬ 
ber drive on,” the 
frigid equanimity of 
his tone astonished 
him. He said it as 
though he had prac¬ 
tised to say nothing 
else all his life. Not 
the slightest stutter 
in it. Also the 
coming of the utter- TH] 

ance had surprised 
him. If anyone had 

told him a moment ago he would have spoken at all, 
lie would have put the prophet down as a liar. 

At the same time, he knew the voice and tone. 
The same voice, with the same calmness, had de¬ 
manded, “ Middle and leg, please,” when his shrink¬ 
ing body had carried him to the batting-crease a 
few years ago. Curious, he had never considered war 
in common with cricket. 

Not quite the same in everything, though. There 
had been nerves in cricket, but not this dismay. 
Dismay seemed to weigh down upon one, to be part 
of the dense and abominable noise of war. Dismay 
fluttered at the end of all one’s nerves, and beat 
through the body like blood. What was the dismay ? 
Of being killed ? Perhaps. He had told himself that 
being killed didn’t matter. When one was killed, one 
was finished. No arguing about it. One’s troubles 
were over. One was done. It had been an excellent 
argument a month back. It was flat and feeble now'. 
Saying that it didn’t matter if one was killed didn’t 
prevent one knowing that one might be killed any 
moment. It was that knowledge that gave a singidar 
enfeebling alarm. The Section Commander felt that 
his soul was like a child cringing with his arm up in 
expectation of a blow. The arm was always up, the 


expectation was always there. It was as useless to 
spit logic at the attitude as it was useless to reason 
with a child. 

But was the dismay fear of death ? Was , it 
actually merely a fear of “ making a mucker ” of his 
job ? The Section Commander thought there might 
be something in that to explain his feeling—though, his . 
feelings were boiled up together in a most mixed stew. 
He was certainly fearfully anxious about his job. He 
had learned his job well enough, but just now he did 
not seem to remember enough about it. He felt that 
he would like to have the Artillery training-book in 
his hand, to go over things, and to make certain on 
every point. He wanted to be excruciatingly careful. 
He wanted, even, to get a Captain along, and say 
to him, “ Look here, am I all right ? Have I done 
everything right ? Just put me straight—I don’t 
want to make a bloomer of this.” 

He knew this to be impossible. He knew there 
wasn’t time. He knew that everything was to be 
done in a hurry, and that all his slacking in training 


would now show up in horrid fashion. His deficiency 
in everything appalled him. This knowledge some¬ 
what overlaid his perception of impending annihilation, 
but the emotions were furiously jumbled. 

The Battery Sergeant-Major was yelling the 
elevation figures and the angle through his mega¬ 
phone. The Section Commander saluted the orders, 
and directed his men in a state of secret dismay. He 
knew that everything would go wrong—that he was 
entirely unfitted for the task. Still, when the layer 
on No. i made a fault of half a degree he saw it 
instantly and corrected it at once. Curious how some 
ungauged instinct controlled and ran the body, even 
though one’s interior economy was stumbling all over 
the universe in an excited, panicky, and unrestrained 
fashion. 

The line of the battery had been full of movement. 
Now it was rigid. The men stood like statues—trite 
thought, but they did stand just like that. The 
battery was ready. It was waiting to fire. The whole 
organisation was in a state of suspension. And the 
suspension wasn’t pleasant. The Section Commander 
was almost irritable. What the hell was the use of their 
hurry after all ? he considered. They had been swift 
for nothing. Now they would have to wait and tremble. 


He glared up at the mound of minefield-detritus 
that formed their cover. The sky was strangely 
serene beyond the clear line of crest. All the uproar 
of fighting was contained behind that crest, and 
the black, irregular line of the slag-dump gave 
him the idea that some curious and volcanic kind 
of hell was bubbling in a crater of which the 
mound was the lip. As he looked there rose 
above the sky-line a burst of white vapour, like 
the smoke of a sea. It drifted a little, then sank 
out of sight as spray might disappear. It was 
singularly remote and impersonal. The Section 
Commander knew what it was, but its reality could 
not impress itself upon his mind. It was delicate 
and pretty, that surge of smoke—but it was war 
and slaughter also. 

The noise was war too. But it had become 
so tremendous that, like the whiff of shrapnel 
smoke, it was also impersonal. It was as though 
it had developed itself beyond the point of human 
comprehension — had become something fixed and 
natural, ike the 
clear heavens. 

When the Section 
Commander looked 
at the visible signs 
of battle he was 
I suddenly swept by 
a wild excitement. 
The whole of him 
lifted and clamoured. 
The excitement was 
related to nothing 
at all. It was just 
a breaker of the 
wildest and most 
disturbing emotion, 
that swung with a 
sea - heave through 
his senses. He was 
trembling when it 
had gone. 

The order came 
to him from the 
next section. And 
his two guns began 
firing. He was full 
of fussiness as far as 
the discharge of the 
second round. He 
wanted to stand 
over the men and 
see that they did 
their work well. He 
1 ; was ready to pounce 

I j upon any mistake. 

II But there were no 
mistakes. The shells 
were passed . coolly, 
smoothly. The swing 
and snap of the 
breech was like the 
kiss of a woman. 
The crews took 
firing stations like 
clocks. Then the 

jerk of the lanyard the neat swing backward of 
the breech to the full freedom of recoil, and the 
recovery and return to position. All perfect, all as 
delicate and sure as the swing of a piston. The 
perfect mechanism of gunning ravished him. It grew 
on him. It overpowered all other emotions. 

War disappeared. The battle vanished. The noise 
dwindled and was gone. Only the swing of the crew 
and the swing of the gun worked together in a world 
of well-oiled smoothness. Voices shouted sentences, 
corrections, change of elevations. The voices were 
part of the machine. The swing of the gun, the swing 
of the crew—it was as the beat of a perfect clock. 
The Section Commander lost his individuality. He 
was in the machine, he was of it. Dismay had gone, 
fussiness had gone, anxiety had gone. Death did not 
matter—he was too occupied for death. He was 
working, working—smoothly, swiftly, well. He could 
not make mistakes. 

He couldn’t make mistakes at all. He was set. 
He had collared the bowling. 

In the swing and beat of the perfect mechanism 
just that one thought came to him, and was gone. 

He was set. He had collared the bowling. War 
and cricket—they were strangely akin, after all. 
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TO FIGHT TO THE END: THE RULER OF OUR ALLY, ITALY. 


THE FIVE-POWER PACT . 

THE Italian Government having decided to accede to the Declare 
tion between the British, French, and Russian Governments, 
signed at Lcndon on Sept. 5. 19IS, which Declaration was acceded to 
by the Japanese Government on October 19, 1915, the undersigned, 
duly authorised thereto by their respective Governments, hereby 
declare as fallows: 


The British, French, Italian, Japanese, and Russian 
Governments mutually engage not to conclude peace 
separately during the present war . 

The five Governments agree that when terms of peace 
come to be discussed no one of the Allies will demand 

each of the other Allies. 


In faith whereof the undersigned have signed this Declaration 
have affixed thereto their seals. 

Done at London, in quintuplicate, this 30th day of Nov., 1915. 

(L.S.) E. GREY. 

(LS ;) PAUL GAMBON. 
(L.S.) IMPERIALt. 

( L.S.) K. INOUYE. 

(L.S.) BENCKENDORFF. 


A KING WHOSE GOVERNMENT HAS AGREED WITH THE OTHER ALLIED POWERS THAT THERE SHALL 
BE NO SEPARATE PEACE: THE KING OF ITALY. 


Just when it was announced that the German Government had allotted a day for 
the discussion of Peace Conditions in the Reichstag (in accordance with Socialist 
demands, and, more than probably, with the mistaken idea that their peace talk 
might mean some relaxation of the Allies' efforts !) the Five-Power Pact was issued 


in the form given above. Victor Emmanuel III., King of Italy, was born at 
Naples on November n, 1869, son of King Humbert. For the benefit of those 
readers to whom. “L.S.” is unfamiliar, we may say that it stands for “locus 
sigilli ” (the position of the seal). 
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Science * and • Natvral • history 


of Sacred 
\ Science. 


[ Decking the G'oldem Fleece , 
Papyrus r- 


Suidas Believed 


)! i G old-makihg: The ArgohautsJ 


SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 


BAGDAD AS A SPORTING CENTRE. 


m QUEST OF 
THE BOOK_> 


T HOSE of our countrymen who took 
part in the very arduous march to¬ 
wards Bagdad might have found some reward for 
the hardships which, they suffered in the novelty 
of their environment. Entrance to the ancient 
city itself, formerly the most brilliant city of 
the Moslem world, is, for the moment, denied 
them. But their determination to effect this will 
have been whetted by the glimpse they have had 
of its encircling wall and groves of date-palms, 
above which tower the minarets and domes of 
mosques, recalling the pictures which made the 
fairy-tale books of their childhood so fascinating. 
Some time in 
the future, no 
doubt, they will 
be traversing its 
narrow,’ dirty, ill- 
paved streets, with 
their hordes of 
ownerless dogs, 
which, with vul¬ 
tures, perform the 
salutary work of 
scavengers. Should 
their stay be long,, 
and leave possible, 
they may obtain 

sport. For though 
Bagdad is situated 
in the middle of a 
barren wilderness 
of considerable 
extent, more fertile 
country is within 
the possible limits 
of attainment. 


The oak forests 
of Mesopotamia 
have long been 
famous for the 
wild boars which 
harbour'there. Few 
animals, indeed, are 
more worthy of 
the hunter’s best 
efforts. But an 
additional element 
of excitement will 
be introduced by 
the possibility of 
encountering lions, which, 
largely upon 


or sub-species, Felis leo persica. It is this 
which, in olden days, was hunted by the 
Assyrians with dogs, and was slain, when brought 
to bay, with the bow and arrow. Vivid pictures 
of such encounters have come down to us in the 
bas-reliefs of the Assyrian monuments, together 
with statuary of human-headed lions with great 
wings, personating Nergal, the ' God of War and 
Hunting. Lion-hunting was the sport of kings 
in those far-off days. On one of the sculptured 
slabs in the British Museum, Ashur-bani-pal is 
represented, standing,. and pouring out a libation 
over four dead lions which lie before an altar. 
He is accompanied by a bowman, musicians bearing 
stringed instruments and men with fans. The three 
lines of cuneiform text above read: " I, Ashur- 


leopard or cheetah (Cynoelurus jubatus 
the long-tailed red lynx, or caracal ( Felis ^ 
caracal), the Syrian brown bear (Ursus 
arctos syriacus) occur here. He may also 
get a little hunting of a more familiar 
kind, for foxes are common. But wounded men 
will do well to remember that a revolver must 
always be kept ready for use if possible, for packs 
of wolves, hyaenas, and jackals are said to. be 
common in this region, and they are extremely 
unpleasant creatures to meet if one is at a dis¬ 
advantage. 

Having regard to the fact that the tiger occurs 
in the northern provinces of Persia, it is curious 
that it seems never to have made its way into Meso¬ 
potamia. It was 
evidently unknown 
to the ancient 
Babylonians and 

it been recorded 
in later times. 
The Persian differs 
from the Indian 
•and Siberian tigers 
in its smaller size, 
and hence is re¬ 
garded by zoolo¬ 
gists as represent¬ 
ing a distinct 
race known as 
Felis tigris septen- 

Those who are 


smaller game 
find wild fowl 
easily obtainable 
in the shape of 
wild duck, teal, 
pin-tail, widgeon, 
pochard, scoters, 
geese, and swans, 
and probably also 
the Sisi partridge. 


rate, in the Eu¬ 
phrates Valley. It 
is a small species, • 
and affords but 
indifferent sport 
on account of its 
habit of running. 


n these forests, feed 
boars. The oak-forests are, 
the only likely spots in which to 
seek wandering specimens of the king of beasts 
in this part of the world, for the reedy swamps 
which abound in this region are quite as much 
to his liking. 

The lion in Asia, it may be remarked, has 
been almost exterminated. But a few still linger 
in India, and they are fairly numerous in the 
Zagros mountains to the east of the Tigris val¬ 
ley, from whence, probably, come the wanderers 
into Mesopotamia and Persia, The lion of Meso¬ 
potamia and Persia, it is to be noted, is re¬ 
garded by zoologists as represtsniing a distinct 


bani-pal, king of hosts, king of Assyria, whom 
Ashur and Belit have endowed with great might, 
slew four lions. The powerful bow of Ishtar, the 
lady of battle, Over them I held, and I poured 
out a libation over them." 

Bagdad, lying midway between these ancient 
kingdoms of Babylon and Assyria, still retains its 
lions; and though it will hardly fall to the good 
fortune of any of our countrymen to slay four 
during this campaign, he may, at any rate, bag 
one. Achieving this feat, he also will probably 
pour out a libation-—and drink it 1 Herds of 
camels, \ sheep, and goats afford an easy prey not 
only to stray Hons, but also to other carnivores 
which will afford Rood sport for the hunting 


During the summer months in Bagdad, as our 
men found when near by, the heat is unendurable, 
ranging from 75 deg. at sunrise to 122 deg. F. 
Rain does not fall on more than twenty or thirty 
days throughout the year. But when the snows 
melt on the Armenian hills, the Tigris becomes 
a majestic, and sometimes a destructive river. 
In 1831 an inundation destroyed half the town 
and several thousand lives. It is to be 
hoped that no such superabundance of water 
will occur when -we occupy the city ! To an 
inundation of this kind on the sister river, the 
Euphrates, we apparently owe the story of the 
Flood, for the Babylonian account of the Deluge 
differs only in small details from that of the Biblical 
story. W. P. Pycraft. 
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Lord Kitchener at “Anzac”: The War Minister on the Gallipoli Peninsula . 



ON THE SEA-SHORE : LORD KITCHENER RETURNING FROM A VISIT TO THE FIRING-LINE. 
Lord Kitchener’s visit to “Anzac" has been described by Captain Bean, the official 
Press representative with the Australian Forces in the Dardanelles : “Very few even 
of the senior officers had any previous knowledge of the visit, but the moment he 
stepped ashore the men ‘ tumbled ’ to it, and a remarkable scene occurred. ... By 


“OUT OF EVERY DUG-OUT ON THE HILL-SIDE” : “ANZAC” WELCOMING LORD KITCHENER, 
the time Lord Kitchener had reached the end of the pier the men were tumbling like 
rabbits out of every dug-out on the hill-side. . . . Australians do not cheer readily, 
but as Lord Kitchener, accompanied by Generals Birdwood and Maxwell, and others, 
passed, the men spontaneously called for cheers, and gave them again and again.” 


Celebrating Salonika’s Fall into Greek Hands: The King and his Queen. 



i GERMAN FIELD-MARSHAL AND A GERMAN COLONEL : KING CONSTANTINE AND QUEEN SOPHIA OF GREECE AT THE RELIGIOUS AND MILITARY F§TE 
AT ATHENS TO COMMEMORATE THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE TAKING OF SALONIKA. 


Salonika was taken by the Greeks in 
and the anniversary of this success was 
and military fete held on the manoeuvr 
at a moment when the Greek troops w 
as a landing-place. The King and 


re First Balkan War, 
her day by a religious 
s especially interesting 


Constantine, who is Field-Marshal-General and Chief of the 88th (znd Nassau) Infantry 
Regiment of the Prussian Army and a, la suite of the 2nd Prussian Foot Guards, is 
carrying his Prussian Field-Marshal’s baton. He is Commander-in-Chief of his own 
Army, but the Greeks have no rank which corresponds with Field-Marshal : Queen Sophia, 
sister of the Kaiser, is Chief of the 3rd Prussian “ Queen Elizabeth ” Grenadier Guards. 
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•THE NAVY 


PREPARES AGAINST ALL CONTINGENCIES": 


Thu Quotations Below f 


Hr. Rudyard Kipli 



KIPLING ON PATROLS. 

“ 'J’HE great basins were crammed with 
craft of kinds never known before on 
any Navy List. Some were as they were born, 
others had been converted, and a multitude 
have been designed for 1 special cases. The Navy 
prepares against all contingencies by land, 
sea, and air. It was a relief to meet a batch 
of comprehensible destroyers. . . . ‘ What are 
the destroyers doing just now ? ’ I asked. 1 Oh — 
running about—much the same as usual.’ . . . 
It is a foul coast, hairy with currents and rips 
and mottled with shoals and rocks. Prac¬ 
tically the same men hold on here in the same 
ships, with much the same crews, for months 
and months. . . . Personally, though they 
have been true friends to me, I loathe 
destroyers, and all the raw, racking, rico- 
chetting life that goes with them—the smell 
of the wet ‘ lammies ’ and damp ward-room 
cushions ; the galley-chimney smoking out 
the bridge ; the obstacle-strewn deck ; and 
the pervading beastliness of oil, grit, and 
greasy iron. Even at moorings they shiver 
and sidle like half-backed horses. At sea 
they will neither rise up and fly clear like the 
hydroplanes, nor dive and be done with it like 
the submarines, but imitate the vices of both. 
A scientist of the lower deck describes them 
as : ’ Half switch-back, half water-chute, and 
Hell continuous.’ . . . Thus the Caesars and 
their fortunes put out to sea with their subs, 
and their sad-eyed engineers, and their long- 
suffering signallers — I do not even know the 
technical name of the sin which causes a man 
to be born a destroyer-signaller in this life— 
and the little yellow shells stuck all about 
where they can be easiest reached. The rest 
of their acts is written for the information of 
the proper authorities. It reads like a page 
of Todhunter. But the masters of merchant- 
ships could tell more of eye-less shapes, barely 
outlined on the foam of their own arrest, who 
shout orders through the thick gloom along¬ 
side. The strayed and anxious neutral knows 
them when their searchlights pin him across 
the deep, or their syrens answer the last yelp 
of his as steam goes out of his torpedoed boilers. 
They stand by to catch and soothe him in his 



Our drawings illustrate some of the multifarious duties of a new branch of the Navy that, has sprung into existence owing to the exigencies of the war, namely, the Motor-Boat Reserve. 
In conjunction with these illustrations, we are able, by the courtesy of Mr. Rudyard Kipling and the “Daily Telegraph," to quote a portion of his characteristically vivid article on “Patrols," 
which concluded the series entitled “The Fringes of the Fleet,” recently given in that paper. In this article Mr. Kipling deals mainly with destroyers, which, of course, go further afield and 
perform tasks that ar- beyond the province of the motor-boat; but the general conditions associated with patrolling the seas are more or less the same in any kind of craft, hence there is 
a certain affinity between the article and the illustrations. Elsewhere in this Number we give another article, describing the specific work of the Motor-Boat Reserve as here illustrated. 
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A DA' AT SEA WITH THE MOTOR-BOAT RESERVE. 



KIPLING ON PATROLS. 

pyjamas at the gangway, collect his scattered 
life-boats, and see a warm drink into him 
before they turn to hunt the slayer The 
drifters, punching and reeling up and down 
their ten-mile line of traps ; the outer trawlers 
drawing the very teeth of Death with water- 
sodden fingers are grateful for their low, 
guarded signals ; and when the Zeppelin’s 
revealing star-shell cracks darkness open 
above him, the answering crack of the invisible 
destroyers’ guns comforts the busy mine¬ 
layer. Big cruisers talk to them, too ; and, 
what is more, they talk back to the cruisers. 
Sometimes they draw fire—pinkish spurts of 
light—a long way off, where Fritz is trying to 
coax them over a mine-field he has just laid ; 
or they steal on Fritz in the midst of his job, 
and the horizon rings with barking, which the 
inevitable neutral who saw it all reports as ‘ a 
heavy fleet action in the North Sea.’ The sea 
after dark can be as alive as the woods of 
summer nights. Everything is exactly where 
you don’t expect it, and the shyest creatures 
are the furthest away from their holes. Things 
boom overhead like bitfifrns, or scutter along¬ 
side like hares, or arise dripping and hissing 
from below like otters. It is the destroyers’ 
business to find out what their business may 
be through all the long night, and to help or 
hinder accordingly. Dawn sees them pitch- 
poling insanely between head-seas, or hanging 
on to bridges that sweep like scythes from 
one forlorn horizon to the other. . . . Mean¬ 
time, there is a large and unlovely water, in¬ 
habited by plain men in severe boats, who 
endure cold, exposure, wet, and monotony 
almost as heavy as their responsibilities. Charge 
them with heroism—but that needs heroism, 
indeed ! Accuse them of patriotism, they 
become ribald. Examine into the records of 
the miraculous work they have done and are 
doing. They will assist you, but with perfect 
sincerity they will make as light of the valour 
and forethought shown as of the ends they 
have gained for mankind. The Service takes 
all work for granted. It knew long ago that 
certain things would have to be done, and it 
did its best to be ready for them ” 


Apropos of the drawing of a motor-boat speaking another craft, the writer says : “ If the Motor-Boat Reserve cannot so far claim a German submarine * scalp ’ of its very own . . . 
it has the satisfaction of knowing that it has more than once been instrumental in effecting the capture or destruction of the furtive foe. A patrol vessel has on occasion received 
information as to, the whereabouts and course of a submarine recently sighted ; and such information, conveyed at all speed to the proper quarter, has resulted in the laying of a pack 
of lean destroyers upon the quarry’s track.” The writer of our article also mentions with what enthusiasm a number of amateur yachtsmen seized the opportunity, when the Motor-Boat 
ve was formed, of taking service in the new force .—[Drawings Copyrighted in the United State s and Canada.] 
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CURIOUSLY UNLIKE OUR OWN 


CORONATION 


PICTURES! 

Photographs Sbppliem 



As was pointed out in the “Times” not long ago, the first Article o£ til- Constitution of the Empire of Japan reads: “The Empire of Japan shall be reigned over and governed by a 
line of Emperors unbroken for ages eternal.” In consequence, it is not a matter for wonder that the Imperial Coronation Commission had a heavy task before it. “Coronation,” by the 
way, is not strictly correct; “enthronement” would be better. The origins of the ceremonies go back to “the twilight era of the nation’s life a thousand years ago,” and the old' 
forms and ceremonies were reproduced as faithfully , as possible in Kyoto. It was arranged that the Emperor and Empress should leave the Palace in Tokyo on November 6, escorting 
the Shrine containing the three Imperial Treasures, the Sword, Mirror (emblem of Imperial Authority), and Jewel, and, after spending the night at Nagoya, arrive in Kyoto on the 
Sunday. On the day of enthronement, the ioth, it was prescribed that the Emperor should address the Ancestral Spirits, reporting the happy consummation of the Day, and that he should 
then address his subjects from the Throne. The chief event of the following day, it was decided, should be the Gosetsu-no-Mai, or Sacred Dance, performed by five girls, daughters of 
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JAPANESE ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE IMPERIAL ENTHRONEMENT. 


Record Press. 





noble families. The fifth and sixth days were devoted to offerings of rice and other fruits of the earth to the Imperial Ancestors ; while later days were to be given to less important 
ceremonies and rejoicings. In all, the ceremonies were to begin on November 6 and continue until the 28th. The enthronement would have taken place earlier, but the death of the 
Empress Dowager in the spring of 1914 inaugurated another year of mourning and caused postponement. With but one exception, the Emperors of Japan for over eleven hundred years 
have been enthroned on the spot on which the present Emperor, the 123rd of his line, formally ascended the Throne. With regard to the first illustration, we give the following note : On 
the left are vessels of Sake ; in the centre is the Peacock Umbrella, which hangs over the feast presented to the Imperial Ancestors ; on the right are a lantern and Sacred Rice ; in 
the foreground are boxes of cakes. Most of our illustrations are from Japanese prints ; the rest are photographs of models prepared by the Imperial Coronation Commission. It may be 
recalled that festivities were held at the Japanese Embassy in London to synchronise with the ceremonies in Japan. 
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THE QUEEN DOING DUTY FOR THE KING : HER MAJESTY INSPEC 


After a Photograph by the Farrino 



WITH A MOTOR-LORRY AS SALUTING - BASE: THE QUEEN, ACCOMPANIED BY PRINCESS 


Since the King’s accident at the Front, the Queen has done duty for his Majesty on a number o£ occasions. For example, she has inspected troops on Salisbury Plain ; j down the 
has decorated Indian officers at Buckingham Palace ; has inspected troops at Winchester ; and has inspected troops in training in the Aldershot area. This particular of the m 

function we illustrate. Accompanying her Majesty were Princess Mary and Prince Albert, who, it will be recalled, is home from the Fleet, on sick leave. Her Majesty went At the c 
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JSPECTING TROOPS IN TRAINING IN 


THE ALDERSHOT AREA. 


UNCESS MARY AND PRINCE ALBERT. WATCHING IRISH CAVALRY MARCH PAST. 

J down the ranks in a motor-car, and then mounted an Army Service Corps wagon for the march - past. Having expressed great pleasure at the bearing and smartness 
of the men, she motored to Government House, Aldershot. In the afternoon, she visited the remainder of the Divisions, and this time a motor-lorry formed the royal stand. 
At the conclusion, the General Staff officers were presented to her Majesty, who handed the Commanding Officer a message from the King for communication to the units. 
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SAVED FROM MASSACRE: ARMENIAN REFUGEES RESCUED FROM TURKS. 



As we noted in “The Illustrated London News” when publishing photographs at the 
time, Lord Bryce told a horror-stricken House, in October, that his information went to 
show that 800,000 Armenians had been massacred since May, as “ the result of a policy 
which,, so far as can be ascertained, has been absolutely premeditated for a considerable 
time by the gang who are now in possession of the Government of the Turkish Empire.” 
A ghastly story was told of shooting and bayoneting, of inhuman atrocity and of 
unspeakable and diabolical brutalities, of the torturing of old and young, and of women 
refugees going mad on the journey, and, at Trebizond, of Christians being thrown into 


the Black Sea and drowned, the whole Armenian population of from 8000 to 10,000 
being “destroyed in that way in one afternoon.” Lord Bryce added that “ not Mussulman 
fanaticism, but the Turkish Government, was responsible." We give here photographs 
of some of those refugees who were rescued by a French cruiser. About 4000 of these 
unhappy people : old and young, men, women, and children, were saved in this way. 
Lord Cromer, in his speech on the atrocities, said : “ The German Government cannot 
be acquitted of a vast moral responsibility for the massacres,” unless it could be 
1 shown they “ took most vigorous and most energetic steps ” to stop the atrocities. 
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THE FIFTH CENTENARY OF AG INCOURT: OLD 


FOES, BROTHERS-IN-ARMS. 



^LL France was genuinely moved a few months ago when the British i 

Army, acting on its own impulse, was represented at the Joan of Arc 
celebrations. Recently, the French have reciprocated in the same spirit— 
by a special commemoration of the fifth centenary of Agincourt, which I 

fell on October 25. The idea originated with the officers of a battalion j 

of Chasseurs-d-Pied, stationed at Tramecourt, on the very site of Henry I 

the Fifth’s great battle of 1415. On behalf of the regiment and the Army, I 

they specially invited the officers of a British force cantoned in the neigh- j 

bourhood to join with them on the scene of the battle and commemorate j 

the day in unison. The nobly inspired invitation was responded to in the I 


chivalrous spirit which prompted its sending, and the headquarters staff 
of the nearest British Division, headed by the General in command, 
attended. The Chasseurs paraded for the occasion in the grand avenue of 
the Chateau of Tramecourt, where a special guard of honour was drawn 
up, while the companies fell in at either side under the trees. All presented 
arms as the British arrived. The guests were received and greeted with 
utmost heartiness by the French officers, and then the Colonel of the 
Chasseurs related in detail the leading incidents of the battle, plans of 
which had been provided beforehand for both the British officers and the 
French. The Colonel pointed out the different parts of the battlefield, the 



Continue,t.] 

party moving from place to place, and the men of the battalion following. In stirring 
and eloquent words he paid a soldier’s tribute to the brave combatants on both sides ; 
and at the close the soldiers paraded and marched past in column of fours, and 
decorations won by several of them were presented. The French and British officers 
then went together to the great hall of the Chateau, where a reception was held, 


extreme cordiality between hosts and guests marking the proceedings. So the unique 
day’s event ended. There could, surely, be no more convincing or finer testimony 
to the reality of the brotherhood - in - arms now so fortunately established between 
the soldiers of France and Britain, and the closeness of the tie between the nations, 
than this joint Celebration of an ancient battle-day of honourable memory to both. 
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FROM OUR SPECIAL WAR-ARTIST IN THE CAUCASUS: A 

Facsimile Drawing by H. C. Seppings-Wright, our Special 



WHERE CAMELS AND BUFFALOES ARE USED FOR TRANSPORT. AND THE YOUNG KIDS SKIP 

OF MARCH IN 

The Russian campaign in the Caucasus, where, it will be remembered, the Grand Duke Nicholas took command when his place on the Western front was assumed by the Tsar, furnishes 
much picturesque material for the artist. In a note on this drawing, Mr. Seppings-Wright says : “ At times the road or track widens. In that case there is a general scramble. Camels form • 

a feature of the methods of transport. The scene reminded roe of a picture of the pa't, but it is wonderful how punctual they are. This is near th • louds : the mountains are ; 

enveloped in gloom.” With regard to the buffalo-cart (arat/i) seen on the left, and its driver, he writes : “The driver of the arabi sits on the pole—on the yoke, in fact—and sings away 
quite indifferent to the labouring of the vehicle. This type of buffalo-cart is quite common.” The driver is seen balanced orf the pole, swaying himself backward to counteract the angle 
at which the cart is tilting up. In the centre foreground is a bare-foot goatherd, with his playful charges, which somehow, in this setting, recall the Biblical metaphor— M the mountains 
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REMARKABLE 

with the Russian Army in 


DRAWING OF RUSSIANS ON THE MARCH. 


tur^lr. 


AMONG THE MOUNTAINS: A PICTURESQUE AND OLD-WORLD SCENE ON THE RUSSIAN LINE 
THE CAUCASUS. 

skipped like rams, and the little hills like young sheep.” Beyond the goats may be seen some camels, and on the right are a mounted Cossack and a pack-horse. Sometimes the work 
of the Russian troops in the Caucasian mountains resembles that of the Italian Alpini. “ Near the village of Teve,” said a recent Petrograd communique, " north of Lake Tortum, our 
scouts, who had descended a precipice by means of ropes, dispersed by a surprise raid Turkish units, capturing a gun.” On December i, Petrograd announced : “On the Caucasian front, 
south of Lake Van, the Turks after two days’ fighting in the region of the village of Varkunis, were driven out of two fortified positions. They are in full flight towards the west, pursued 
by our troops/' On the 3rd, it was announced : “ On the coast south of Lake Van, our advanced guards, pursuing the retreating troops from the direction of Varkunis, approached Bitlis 
in the « ne march. For some days past a snowstorm has been raging along the whole front and all the mountains are covered with snow/'— [Drawing Copyrighted in the United States and Canada.) 
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RUSSIA’S MOST DREADED CAVALRY: COSSACKS ON DUTY IN THE SNOW. 





It was reported the other day, on the authority of the Turkish Army Heyiquarters : 
“ Activity on the Caucasian front has been hampered by the fresh snow, which is in 
places ten feet deep; and also by cyclones. 1 ’ It need scarcely be pointed out nowadays 
that of all the soldiers of our Allies those of Russia are best able, perhaps, to withstand 


such weather conditions. Not only are they naturally hardy ; but their training makes 
them peculiarly fit for the work they have to do. The Cossack, too, it must be 
remembered, is a soldier all his life, holding his lands in exchange for military service. 
He serves as a soldier with his regiment for twelve years continuously. 
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Born 1820 — 
still going strong. 



Johnnie Walker: “You get your letters home, censored, eh ? 

Canadian: “Yes, but we just put, ‘like Johnnie Walker,’ then those at 
home know we are ‘ still going strong ! * ” 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, Ltd., Scotch Whisky Distillers, 


KILMARNOCK. 
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LORD REDESDALE'S MEMORIES. 

F ROM his opening lines Lord Redesdale captures the 
attention of his reader, and sets him in tune for the 
long bnt by no means wearisome journey they are to make 
together. The author’s writing is like his portrait. You 
know when you see the man how he will talk. For this 
book is just good talk, yet so contrived that it makes 
good writing. It is a trick, perhaps a secret, known 
to those who have served their country through a long 
and varied experience at home and abroad. When 
such men sit down at last to write their memories 
they achieve something peculiarly charming. For once 


an admirable portrait. At breakfast with the Head he 
used to meet Guizot—how far away it all seems !—and he 
shows us an Eton where the eighteenth century and many 
an earlier century still lingered. Lord Redesdale’s cousin, 
Algernon Charles Swinburne, was several years junior to 
him at school, but the boys saw a good deal of each other. 
Lord Redesdale’s account of the poet’s boyhood is priceless, 
and is told with just the right touch of romance. We see 
the beginnings of Swinburne’s devotion to the Elizabethan 
dramatists, and hear the reason. The portrait of the elfin 
child, with his shock of blazing red hair and his exquisite 
features, as he sat perched cross-legged in a window of the 
Library, and pored upon Massinger or Ford, or Beaumont 


knows the bitterness of having seen so many comrades pass 
on before. The views of foreign Chancelleries are intimate 
and fascinating, for all their discretion. The defence of 
King Edward is prompted by a generous devotion, and 
may even yet qualify the too dry light of a former much- 
discussed portrait. The latter was written too soon. A 
desire to yield nothing to sentiment and to write with 
perfect fairness for posterity obscured those essentials of 
the King's character which the hand of a friend has here 
recorded with loving fidelity. 


Queen Mary has again entrusted the production of her 
Christmas card to Messrs. Gale and Polden, of Aldershot, 



ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE TAKING OF SALONIKA BY THE GREEKS : THE MILITARY AND RELIGIOUS FETE AT ATHENS -KING CONSTANTINE STANDING BEFORE THE TENT, 
by the Greek Army, led by the present King, then ' the Crown Prince Constantine, by a daring attack, specially designed as a political move to forestall an approaching Bulgarian force in seizing the city. In 


again the style is the man. and the man is the style. 
Lord Roberts had the knack; and later Sir Frederick 
Stephenson’s memoirs showed exactly the same tone and 
temper, the same crisp, cheerful power of telling a story, 
and handling great themes lightly and well. Instances 
could be multiplied indefinitely. In “ Memories " (Hut¬ 
chinson) Lord Redesdale, better known as Mr. Bertram 
Mitford, has set down the experiences of a diplomatist, a 
statesman, and a man of letters. He takes us back to 
Eton in 1846, when he entered. Hawtrey was then Head¬ 
master, and of that great character Lord Redesdale draws 


and Fletcher, is worthy to be set with that of Shelley at 
University College. Lord Redesdale says he wished his 
sketch to make part of Mr. Gosse’s forthcoming biography 
of Swinburne, but the biographer insisted on its appearance 
here. From Eton we pass to Oxford and the “ F.O.,” and 
live in a world of quaint ghosts. These pages are an 
implicit commentary on much literature of the last half- 
century and more. We assist at the Duke of Wellington’s 
funeral: we visit the London of Leech and Dickens. And 
we come down to our own times, and find Lord Redesdale 
a modern, alert, and of this hour also, although he well 


and 2, Amen Comer, E.C. Her Majesty’s card this year 
has a picture in colour by Mr. J. Finnemore, R.I., of 
Edward III. and Queen Philippa, with the Black Prince 
and their other children, in the Castle grounds at Wood- 
stock in 1345. We have received from the same pub¬ 
lishers a number of other attractive Christmas cards and 
calendars, illustrated by Mr. Cyrus Cuneo, R.O.I., Mr. 
W. B. Wollen, R.I., and other well-known artists. The 
subjects are all of a naval or military character, illustrating 
the work of British sailors on board ship and soldiers at 
the front or on duty at home. 


1 


HORLICK’S 5 


MALTED MILK TABLETS 

can be obtained of Chemists 



IN CONVENIENT POCKET FLASKS 
Price 6d.&l/ - each 


for inclusion with other 
supplies which are being 
sent to friends at the 
front. Or, a flask will be 
sent by us direct to any 
address in Great Britain, 
post free, on receipt of 
6d. or 1/- in stamps or 
postal note. 

SEND A FLASK 
EACH WEEK TO 
YOUR SOLDIER 

.Think what a blessing these 
delicious Food Tablets are to men 
on active service. They are al¬ 
ways ready for immediate use, and 
a few dissolved in the mouth will 
maintain the strength of the 
Soldier when he most needs it. 
They supply sufficient nourish¬ 
ment to sustain for hours, give 
increased body heat and vitality, 
prevent fatigue and relieve thirst. 


"BEAUTIFULLY COOL AND SWEET SMOKING.” 

Player’s Navy Cot Tobacco 

Packed in varying degrees of strength to suit every class of smoker. 

Player’s Gold Leaf Navy Cut 
Player’s Medium Navy Cut 
Player’s Tawny Navy Cut - 
PLAYER’S “WHITE LABEL” NAVY 



PLAYER'S NAVY CUT 
DE LUXE 
(a development of 
Player’s Navy Cut) 



Packed in 

2 -oz. and 4 -oz. airtight tins 
at 1/6 and 3 /- 
respectively. 


Player’s Navy Cot Cigarettes 

HAVE A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 

They are made from fine quality Virginia Tobacco and sold in two strengths_ 

MILD AND MEDIUM 
MELD (Gold Leaf) MEDIUM 

100 for 3 / 8 ; 50 for 1/10 100 for 3 /-; 50 for 1/7 

Smaller sizes of packing at proportionate prices. 


IN PACKETS AND TINS FROM ALL TOBACCONISTS AND STORES. 

For Wounded British Soldiers and Sailors in Military Hospitals at 
Home and for the Front at Duty Free Rates. Terms on application to 
JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 

Issued by the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Gt. Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
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Send a pen that 

does not need a filler. 


A filler is bound to get broken at the 
Front. The Onoto needs no filler; 
it fills itself from any ink supply, 
and cleans the nib while filling. 

The Onoto never leaks in any posi¬ 


tion. You send it out to your 
friend at the Front full of ink ready 
for immediate use. 

The Military-size Onoto Pen is just 
the right size for a Soldier’s pocket. 


The Onoto Pen is a British invention, produced by a British Company 
with British Capital. It stands alone as the one really satisfactory 
Self-filling Safety Pen. 


Onoto 


THE 


Pen 


The Right Christmas Present for the Front- and at Home, 

THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO., LTD. 


Do not make the mistake 
of sending the wrong kind 
of Pen to the front. Send 
an Onoto, the Pen the 
soldier wants because it 
never leaks, needs no filler, 
and is always ready for 
use. You send it out full 
of ink ready to write. The 
Military size exactly fits 
the Soldier’s Pocket. 
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MONTE CARLO. 

T RADITION has much to answer for in respect to the 
reputation attributed to the Principality of Monaco 
the beauty spot of the Riviera, the rendezvous of rank 
and fashion, considered at one time as the exclusive resort 
of the plutocrat and now occupying a position envied on 
all sides. Half a century ago the little realm presided 
over by the Grimaldi family was very sparsely tenanted. 
Mrs. Grundy, then in her 
prime, declined to coun¬ 
tenance the place where 
the late lessee of Homburg 
had erected a temple to 
Fortune when Germany 
considered that the nu¬ 
merous spas which had 
been created, or, rather, 
founded on the love of 
the board of green cloth, 
the golden calf of the 
Teuton, no longer needed 
the swift speeding “ rou¬ 
lette ” or the warning cry 
of “ Rien ne va plus! ” of 
the dealer at “ trente-et- 
quarante.” Happily, the 
“ Society des Bains de Mer 
de Monaco " became, the 
fairy godmother of the 
Principality, and the 
dwellers within the limits 
of the Principality were 
enfranchised from the bug¬ 
bear of our more modern 
times : taxation. There is 
no “ Vehmgericht ” under 
the guise of Income Tax 
Commission, and, in point 
of fact, the toilers and 
spinners, with all those 
who live under the bene¬ 
ficent rule of Prince Albert 
of Monaco, are free from 
taxation of every kind. 

Those who worship at the 
shrine of Fortune pay their 
proportionate share of the 
cost of the State. It is an error to suppose that'the charge 
for living is excessive at Monte Carlo. There are no 
longer any of the monopolies granted in former times. 
There are open markets with supplies coming in from all 
sides from Spain, Algiers, and Corsica, without mentioning 
Italy; food rates are lower than in any other important 
town along the Riviera. War prices have been adopted 
bv the different hotels where good board, and bedroom, 
inclu live, can be obtained from ten shillings a day ; a tariff 


which compares favourably with that imposed by similar 
establishments elsewhere. The glorious sunshine, the 
mild climate and the sea-air are not taxed or represented 
in the bill when the Rabelaisian quarter-hour precedes 
the departure of the visitor. But for the distance dividing 
London from the Principality and, perhaps, the need of 
conforming to the exigencies of the civil and military 
authorities, warranted by actual hostilities, Monte Carlo, 
with the ruling prices for food and accommodation, as 


well as the rentals of villas and furnished apartments, 
would be full of those who sought to shelter themselves 
and their families from Zeppelin raids and the growing 
irksomeness of the situation further north. One must 
consider that there is one great compensation for all the 
formalities to be com plied with previous to the journey 
from London. There is one enormous advantage through 
the fact that the Riviera, as well as France generally, has 
been freed from the presence of the German who, within 


the past ten years, had mad-:- himself most objectionable. 
He came as a conqueror, arrogant, and unscrupulous, 
pushing and driving as though he had supreme rights, and 
as though the Kaiser had already annexed sunshine and 
sea view. He is not regretted. His room is preferred to 
his company. This fact has been confirmed by the suc¬ 
cessful season claimed by Monte Carlo last year. Those 
. who had no urgent claims on their time elsewhere were 
content to remain and enjoy that ideal summer weather 
which prevailed and in¬ 
duced the Soci6t6 des Bains 
de Mer to lay further claim 
to the raison d'etre of its. 
title by commencing to 
establish a new and more 
extended organisation for 
its sea-bathing at Larvotto 
within five minutes of the 
Casino with a service of 
motor-cars. The season now 
promises to be a brilliant 
one. Similar difficulties to 
those recorded last year, 
when the pigeon-shooting 
had to be suppressed from 

through inability to obtain 
birds, have been experi¬ 
enced, but racing will be 
resumed on the Var course, 
and the international 
gathering on the western 
side of the Promenade des 
Anglais at Nice will be a 
popular function with the 
cosmopolitan visitors to 
the Riviera. Lawn-tennis 
and golf were in high 
favour last season, and 
there is every promise 
that the increasing number 
of visitors to the Riviera 
this year will give even 
more animation to courts 
and links during the winter, 
although the call for re¬ 
cruits may deprive Mont 
Agel, that magnificent and 
model golfing club, of more than one player. Amusements 
and attractions will not be wanting at Monte Carlo. After¬ 
noon and evening concerts, with the admirable string band 
of Maestro Ganne, wall be enhanced by the operatic per¬ 
formance in February, March, and April, organised under 
the management of M. Gunsbourg, who secured the 
services of Caruso last season ; and, finally, arrangements 
have been made for a series of excellent ballets, including 
the best talent from Milan, Petrograd, and Moscow. 




Useful Christmas Presents. 

'T'HIS illustration indicates that 
articles of practical character are 
obtainable at the Goldsmiths and 
Silversmiths Company, equally with 
those designed for decorative or orna¬ 
mental use. 

Highest quality and reasonable 
prices mark these examples in the same 
degree as prevail in all the Goldsmiths 
and Silversmiths Company's 
productions. 


CoffeePot, £5 12 6 Pierced Border. Complete 

M.i?Hot Milk Jug to match, with two Pairs Nut Crackers. 

£3 12 6 £15 0 

A Catalogue illustrated with useful suggestions 
for Christmas Presents will be sent post free. 

Only Address: 

112 , REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 
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rpHE Whisky of Ancient Lineage and Manly Strength. It is the 
Cup of Kindness that brings to the lips and to the heart pleasant 
memories of Bonny Scotland and the Home of the Highlands. 

“ Be temperate - drink Dewar’s Whisky.” 
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Nine weeks—and 
nine months! 

I have brought my baby up on Mellin’s 
Food since birth, and have found it to 
be the best of all foods, both for health 
and for the bowels. I am sending you 
two photos of my baby, one showing him 
at 9 weeks old, weighing 18 lbs., the other 
at 9 months, weighing over 2 stone.” 


.' ■. . . . . . . . . .. 
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Christmas in the Shops. 

T HIS is essentially a year for useful Christmas gifts, 
such as fine linen goods in their many forms. 
Excellent Irish goods for presents are supplied by post 
from Messrs. Hamilton’s, " The White House,” Por- 
trush, Ireland. Every kind of Irish special product 
in linen is to be had from them, and Irish laces, crochet 
or the more costly Youghal ; embroideries can be 
done to order, or are always ready in two-letter mono¬ 
grams, or initials on handkerchiefs. Most acceptable would 
be a dress or suit-length of the Irish homespuns for which 
*' The White House,” Portrush, is famous. Handker¬ 
chiefs being always welcome presents, Messrs. Hamilton 
make a feature of 
them. The lady's 
handkerchief 
illustrated is of 
fine linen, hem¬ 
stitched, and em¬ 
broidered in anew 
cut-work design, 
and costs only 
7s. 6d. for half-a- 
dozen. In these 
days a useful pre¬ 
sent is an Antrim 
travelling-rug, 
warm, reversible, 

value at 25s. It 
is about sixty by 


Portrush. ’ inches in size. 

Messrs. Hamilton 

will send particulars of their specialities, which include 
lucky charms in green Connemara marble; a shamrock 
brooch, for instance, costing only is. 6d. mounted 
in silver, or 7s. in a setting of gold. 

There should be a hearty welcome everywhere for 
” The Blinded Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Gift Book,” pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Jarrold and Sons, as all the profits 
from its sale are being devoted to the Blinded Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Fund, and will be utilised to assist oui 
brave wounded whom Mr. C. Arthur Pearson and his 
staff have housed at St. Dunstan’s, Regent’s Park, 
where they are taught work to enable them eventually 
to return to their homes and earn their living. Literary 
men and artists have freely contributed to make the 
volume a prize possession for everybody, among the 
list of contributors of tales, verse, and illustrations 
being Messrs. G. K. Chesterton, John Galsworthy, 
Anthony Hope, H. G. Wells, Edmund Gosse, Eden 


Phillpotts, Austin Dobson, Sir Luke Fildes, R.A., and 
Hugh Thomson, whose picture, “ The Blinded Soldier," 
in colour, forms the frontispiece. 

Good taste and good value are points never sought in 
vain in the productions of Messrs. Mappin and Webb, 
and the display of jewellery and plate at their great 





>, Ltd., 158-162, Oxford Street, W. 


Oxford Street headquarters, for Christmas gifts, is 
admirably varied. There are many useful things to send 
to officers at the front, and many others for ladies work¬ 
ing at home for the war, and a feature this year is 
extreme moderation of price. The strong and shapely 
bracelet-watch, for instance, which we illustrate costs 
only ^5 in 9-carat gold, or £10 in 18-carat, and is most 
useful to an officer on active service. As an inexpensive 
and charming present for ladies there is a choice of 
hundreds of tasteful jewels, and the moderation of their 
price may be judged by the cost of the very charming 
bracelet or neck-band of diamonds and softly lucent 
moonstones illustrated, the price being only £7 10s. Silver¬ 
ware for the table, tea and coffee services, novel 
frames, handsome hand-bags, and scores of other items, 
from a few shillings to hundreds of pounds, make a visit 
to Messrs. Mappin and Webb's show-rooms a delight, and 


minimum of help. To all such the Bissell Carpet- 
Sweeper comes as a real boon. It costs only from 
10s. 6d., is no trouble to operate, creates no dust or dirt, 
and keeps a carpet in good order. It can be obtained 
at domestic stores and of ironmongers, or a booklet 
giving all particulars can be had by writing to 
Messrs. Markt and Co., Ltd., 98 and 100, Clerken- 
well Road, E.C. 

The fashionable habituis of Bond Street and the busy 
man of affairs in the City are equally well catered for in 
the matter of jewellery, watches, clocks, and the like by 
the well-known 
house of J. W. 

Benson, Ltd., 

25, Old Bond 
Street, and 
their show of 
Christmas gifts 
is well up to 
date. A booklet 
of Christmas 
presents which 
they will send 

application 


show 


tha 


something for 
all kinds of 
recipients. We 
illustrate two 
of their regi¬ 
mental badge 
brooches, 
which 


5. J. W. Beni 



ensure the securing of a present that will be a real source 
of pleasure to the recipient. 

Now that domestic labour of all kinds is at a 
premium, any apparatus which helps to 1 


amongst the and 62-64, Ludgate ] 

favourite pre¬ 
sents of this second War Christmas, the “ Royal 
Engineers ” brooch costing only £3 3s., and the very 
handsome " Royal Field Artillery ” badge bar-broocli, 
in ‘diamonds, platinum, and gold, only £9. The badge 
of any regiment can be obtained at £3 3s. each, in 
gold, enamel, and platinum. “ Active Service ” wristlet- 
watches, with luminous figures and hands, are ideal pre¬ 
sents for officers at the front, and cost from £3 10s. ; 
and many other kinds of wristlet-watches are offered, 
together with rings at all prices and for all wearers. 

New music and songs published by Messrs. Enoch and 
Sons, 14 and 14A, Great Marlborough Street, comprise some 
attractive pieces. Among the songs is “ Sylvan,” with 
music by Mr. Landon Ronald and words by Helen Taylor, 
and “ Red - Letter Days,” four songs by the same writer, 
with music by Easthope Martin ; also James Thomson’s 
‘ Over the Bridge,” set by Herbert Mathieson. 



Choose Handkerchiefs 

If made by Robinson & Cleaver they form ideal Christmas gifts, for 
their good-wearing and colour-retaining qualities are proverbial. They 
may be obtained at manufacturers’ prices. A selection is given below. 

k»rchieft. 9 oni coriie^effett.'aboiVi'™^".^ Per’doz. *11/8 chirf°’ mra'suriS"l” "ifao;/m!w?th* jK* hem*and^'Mim, 

N" 120 (.IS illu-,.1 1 .allies' Siipcrlmi.' Mull Scalloped In.- with 7,-in. hem. Ilie hurst khaki Handkerchiefs made. 

brokered Handkerchiefs,^abou^i^.sq.^ Per doz. 19/11 ^ b\Y f Kh kMT d §J Ml h^e7 

01 Price List and Cuttings sent \ 

Robinson &Cleaver» 

LONDON. 40D Donegall Place LIVERPOOL 



The Cornish Riviera 

FOR HEALTH AND SUNSHINE. 

r T’HE CORNISH RIVIERA is the Ideal Autumn and 
Winter resort of the British Isles, where the climatic and 
scenic advantages, usually associated with foreign resorts, may 
be enjoyed to the full. 

It has a climate that is wonderfully mild and equable and well 
favoured with health-giving sunshine, and possesses a coast 
scenery and countryside of marvellous beauty. Facilities are 
afforded for all kinds of recreation. 


Full particulars of tr 


s. T. Cook & Son'i 
the International 


G.W.R. 


» offices ; Travel Development Agency, 65, Uaymarket, 
Sleeping Car Company, so, Cockspur Street, S. IV. 


FRANK POTTER, General Manager. 



SW&dorp 5 

< $\pyOL& \lc& 

Cccccr 

saws 14 ipour* 

ooxxxi because il 
is double strencptti 


NO INCREASE IN PRICE. 

Ask your Grocer for sample, or send for same direct to 

BENSDORP’S ROYAL DUTCH COCOA, 31, Eastcheap, London, E.C. 
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as possible, and do not write to thank me after 
hair is destroyed, as my time is greatly limited. I 
can agree to answer but one person in each family, 
and correspondence will be considered strictly 
confidential. K. B. FIRMIN, 

HAVE YOU AN OLD 

/ FOUNTAIN PEN 

f '' \ Y0U D0NT LIKE ? 

Q 

1 ' / Let us allow for it towards a “Swan,” 

(Ft 

V to § et out °f order or take up 

W // M S p ace Absolutely reliable and 


Made in London and sold *>y a!l Stationers. 

TURKISH BATHS AT HOME 

All the delights and benefits of Hot Air, Vapour, 
Perfumed, and Medicated Baths can be^ enjoyed 

Bath C Cabinet'!"wh< 1 rabr ici "every 6 "desirable 
feature, and possesses many exclusive advantages. 

The recognised treatment for the cure <£ prevention^ of 


m a MBbM RUUMW 

wWAN PKN. 

Please write for Catalogue, and send old pen for quotation of allowance. 

MABIE, TODD & CO., LTD., 79 * L 8 g N g& H «° C LB0RN ' 

BRANCHES—38, Cheapside.'E.C.; 93a, XLegent Street, W.; 3, Exchange Street, Manchester; 

to, Rue Neuve, Brussels; Brentano’s, 37, Ave. de l'Opera, Paris; and at 

New York, Chicago, Toronto, and Sydney. 

Prices from 35/-! Write for “BATH BOOK,” No. 7. 

J. FOOT & SON, Ld., 


WRIGHT’S 

J. W. BENSON 


LATEST LTD - 

GOLD WRISTLET WATCHES 

With fine Antique Moire Silk Bands, adjustable 


Coal Tar Soap 



is now known as the 

m m 


Soldiers’ Soap. 

I8-ct. Gold Watch, £10, 

Other Styles in Gold, or Platinum Cases, £6 6s. to £25. 


It Soothes , Protects , Heals, 

25, OLD BONb" STREET, W. 

and 62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


Box of Three Tablets, 1/- 


LADIES 

TAKE NOTICE 

Rowland’s 

Kalydor 



Yule Tide Gifts. 



* ™ l-pint, i-pint, and 


" UNIVERSAL” Household Special¬ 
ties are on Sale at all first-class 
Ironmongers and Department Stores. 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS. 

LANDERS, FRARY, & CLARK 

(ROOM G), 31, BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Signet Rings, Fob Seals, 
Desk Seals. 

ENGRAVING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

Artistic Designing & Best Workmanship 

HERALDRY, ENGLISH & FOREIGN. 
Memorial Brasses & Armorial Windows. 

LEO CULLETON, 92, Piccadilly, London. 


For cleaning Silver, Electro Plate &e. 

Goddards 

PlatePowder 

Sold everywhere 61 If &44 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


certain districts, and especially 
the seaports. Some of these ca 


ar first started, derelict 
frequent object on the 
ranee and Belgium in 
n those roads leading to 
> in the mad rush to the 




coast were practically sound and in good running order, 
but had used up all their fuel, which could not be replaced. 
In fact, cars were sown upon the highways, and the query 
arises. Who has reaped them ? No doubt the Germans 
got some, but there were many which were retrieved by 
the Belgians, French, and English. In this regard, two 
Lancias, each worth about £1000, were found by the 
roadside by two individuals who fortunately had spare 
petrol aboard their car. They put a couple of canfuls in 
each of the Lancia tanks and found that nothing else was 
amiss with them, so drove them down to the nearest mili¬ 
tary depot, where they again filled up, and at the first 



opportunity drove them down to a port where they were 
shipped to England to await the arrival, after the war, of 
the finders. 

Steel Crops. With so much steel being expended in 
shot and shell in Europe, it seems as 
if the country farmers and peasantry ought to be able to 
gather quite a considerable crop of this metal from the soil. 
No doubt all the parties concerned realise this, but, 
so far, one has not hoard of any systematic gleaning 
of this new agricultural product from the land. I 
commend it to the International Munition Committee 
of the Allies. The motor trade would be glad of this 
scrap-iron, as no doubt the cost of producing cars will 
be greater, due in some measure to a shortage of 
metal. Berlin, and nuny other parts of Germany, 
no longer allow the private motorist to run his 
vehicle, so as to conserve tyres, petrol, oil, etc., 
for purely military uses. Here, so far, beyond 
lighting restrictions and a shortage of paid 
drivers, the motorist has felt little inconvenience 
from the war, for which he has to thank our 
Navy. Yet a word of warning is necessary if this 
freedom is to continue to the end of hostilities. 
Every penny spent upon 
petrol that is imported to 
this country means that 
three farthings has to be 
sent out of England to 
pay for it. This does 
not matter provided' the 
cash goes to our own 
Colonial possessions, but 
is a serious matter it 
it does not. Therefore, 
motorists must not use 
their cars more than is 
absolutely necessary, or 
else they will help the 
country at large to be¬ 
come poorer, which will 
affect them individually 
in the long run 


bridge. On being asked why he had left her there instead 
of letting her come and wait at the canteen, he said she 
was large and could not get through the door very easily, 
and she would clear the counter of the buns and cakes. 
Visions of an enormously stout woman with a huge bun 
capacity passed through the minds of the canteen helpers 
until the Tommy explained that Mary Ellen was his 
horse.” Visions of a big " bill ” and loss of sales 
pass through my mind when I think of “ Mary Ellen ” 
Ford, who has not cleared • so many counters lately, 
as the door has narrowed. 

Grey Tubes. * noticed the other day that the 
Wood-Milne tyre people had discarded 
using red colouring matter for their inner tubes. I never 
quite understood why it was ever used—except, perhaps, 
for non-light-absorbing reasons—as the grey rubber should 
be the better. Wood-Milne tyres are steadily pushing 
ahead, and my Anglo-Indian friends will be pleased to 
learn that this firm have opened depots of their wares at 
70, Bentinck Street, Calcutta, and at 210, Hornby Road, 
Fort, Bombay, so as to " shoe ” the wheels of that ever¬ 
growing multitude of cars on the Maidan. W. W. 


been using her vehicle in con¬ 
nection w’ith one of the mili¬ 
tary canteens, relates in the 
Light Car an excellent joke on 
her own sex. “ One strange 
little man rushed in one day to 
me in a fearful hurry, slammed 
a penny on the counter for 
a cup of tea, and asked for 
it to be served as quickly as 
possible, as he had left Mary 
Ellen waiting for him by the 


NOT MADE 
OF WIRE BUT 
THE PUREST 
BLACK BRISTLE 


The Brush that really brushes. 

T he mason pear 

SON BRUSH ismadeof the 
best black wild boar bristles, 
scientifically set in clusters in a pneu¬ 
matic rubber pad and will pass 
through your hair just as a comb 
does. You feel the bristles getting 
down to the scalp and thoroughly 
cleansing your hair of all dust. 
Experience proves that the 
Mason Pearson does its work 
more pleasantly and more effec¬ 
tively than any type of brush yet 
devised, and by stimulating the 
skin action improves the condition 
and appearance of the hair. 

Made in two grades and sold by most 
high-class chemists, stores, and hair- 



“Standard” 7/6 ; E 


L mi if -w ' * 

10/61 


I '■ 


M ason dearson j 

-London JL -England ! ' 




Cinderella 


C INDER-ELLA slept and in her dreams a fairy sprite 
appeared. “Wake up, Cinder-ella!" she said, “I 
have touched your house with my golden wand 
and everything is changed. Henceforth there shall be no 
coals to spoil your pretty hands or tire your rounded arms. 
Fires shall always be clean and tidy, always ready to be 
turned up or down at will. There is hot water every¬ 
where in the house and beautiful restful light in every 
room. To cook the dinner there is a wonderful cook¬ 
ing Gas Stove with bright kettles and clean saucepans, 
each in its place; you may turn the heat up or 
down as you wish. Do you hear, Cinder-ella ? No 
more coals or dirt, no more scuttles or fireirons, no more 
grates to clean, no fires to lay or mind. Wake up, 
Cinder-ella 1 1 have touched your house with my 

golden wand and everything is changed.” 

Cinder-ella rubbed her drowsy eyes: “ Who are you?” 
she said, wonderingly. 

‘I? 1 am the modern godmother, my dear, the spirit 

of Heat, Cleanliness and Light and men call me—Gas!” 

For particulars of Gas Lighting, Heating and Hot 
Water Supply write to The British Commercial 
Gas A ssociation, 47, Victoria Street, Westminster. 
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MEDIUM, 4d. for 10 


Hours of leisure between hours of 
action are those when a choice 
tobacco can give the greatest satis¬ 
faction. No more preparation is 
needed for complete enjoyment 
than the mere filling one’s pipe with 
‘Three Nuns ’ tobacco and lighting it. 


A Testing Sample will be forwarded on application 
to Stephen Mitchell & Son. Branch of the Imperial 
Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd, Glasgow 

“ King's Head" is similar but stronger. 

BOTH ARE OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE. 
PER g d OZ. 

“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 


iiiiiiiiiiiiH 


The FRENCH 


Natural 





TWO TYRES 

for the price of one and a third. 

If the casing is in perfect condition, 
your retreaded grooved cover should, 
on the average, wear almost as long 
as the tread upon a new cover. It 
depends upon how you treat your 

Dunlop casing is specially made to 
stand retreading. Why not take 
advantage of this fact ? But be sure 
and send the cover to 

DUNLOPS 


THE CAR WHICH 
COMMANDS RESPECT. 


Use Daimler Company, Limited, Coventry. 



VICHY'CELESTINS 


for disorders of the LIVER: 
GOUT, GRAVEL, DIABETES, 
RHEUMATISM and all ailments 
arising from Uric Acid. 

N.B.—The Springs are situated in FRANCE in the 
department of the Allier, and are the property of the 

FRENCH GOVERNMENT 

Can be obtained at all Chemists, Grocers, Wine 
Merchants, Stores and Hotels throughout the World. 

ram & Roylk, Ltd., Bangor Wharf, Belvedere Road, 



CO1M0S 

mS TARD** TH 


Interesting booklet telling "why," sent post free on application 
to J. & J. Colman, Ltd., London, and Carrow Works, Norwich. 
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T HE heroism of the “Anzacs ” lends special interest 
to the remarks made at the Bovril Australian 
Estates meeting, referring to his recent visit 
to the Commonwealth, by Sir Comthwaite 
Rason, ex-Premier of West Australia. He 
said : “ My trek across Northern 
Australia occupied twenty - one 
days, travelling from daylight to 
dark, and for the greater part of 
that time I was journeying within 
the boundaries of the Bovril Aus¬ 
tralian estates. I passed through 
many mobs of cattle that make 
up the company’s herd, the total 
of which now numbers nearly 
150,000 head . . . destined for 
British consumption, mainly in 
the form of Bovril.” Bovril 
grows in popularity every day. 


Many people, especialfy those 
who are not strong, are wonder¬ 
ing where they can go to escape 
the damp and cold which prevail 
in most parts of the kingdom at 
this season of the year. The 
problem can be pleasantly and 
wisely solved by a visit to the 
Cornish Riviera. Enjoying the beneficent 
warmth of the Gulf Stream, Cornwall pos¬ 
sesses a wonderfully mild and equable 
climate. Added to this, the magnificent 
scenery and unrivalled opportunities for 
healthful recreation amply justify its claim 
to be the English Riviera. 


The legal mind and the lay mind do not 
always see eye to eye, but in that useful 
book, " Notes on Property Law,” by S. Ford 
(published by Eveleigh Nash, King Street, 
W.C., at one shilling), this difficulty is non- 


MIS CELL ANEOUS. 


existent. The law of property is combined with 
practical hints on house-hunting and investments 
in real property, and the whole is explained with 
clarity and knowledge. A host of valuable informa 
tion is conveyed in plain terms, and refers 
to such details as agreements, repairs, mort¬ 
gages, actions, the effect of the war on 
property, etc., and the author, 
who is a barrister with -previous 
experience as an architect and 
surveyor, writes of them with 
authority. It is a book which 
should be in the hands of 
everyone interested in property, 
whether as owner or occupier. 


We have received from 
Messrs. Fawcett and Co., 125, 
Strand, the sheets of stamp- 
portraits in colour of Heroes 
and Notabilities of the War, 
forming a portrait history, 

issued on behalf of the Lord 
Roberts Memorial Fund to es¬ 
tablish workshops for Disabled 
Soldiers and Sailors, than which 
there could be no nobler or 
more worthy object for popular 
support. The series includes 

144 stamps in all, issued in 
sheets of twelve, gummed and perforated, 
at a shilling each sheet. Specially de¬ 
signed artistic albums at prices between 
is. and 5s. are ready to mount the series 
when complete. Among the portraits are 
those of the Prince of Wales (one of the 
best miniatures ever issued). Princess 

Patricia, Sir Ian Hamilton, the famous 
General Foch, and Sir Edward Grey. 
Messrs. Fawcett have already remitted 

over ^1500 to the Treasurer of the ad¬ 
mirable Fund referred to, at 122, Brompton 
Road, London. 


BRIGHTON RAILWAY 
The 

South Coast 

Watering Places 

-WITH THEIR ADJACENT- 

MAGNIFICENT DOWNS 

OFFER AN EXCELLENT SUBSTITUTE 
FOR THE CONTINENTAL WINTER 
RESORTS AND PROVIDE ENTERTAIN¬ 
MENTS SUITED TO ALL TASTES. 
Revitalising air, bright skies, and 
highest winter sunshine records. 

WEEK-DAY TRAINS 
TO 


LEWES 

SEAFORD 

EHSTBOURNE 

BEXHILL 

ST. LEONARDS 

HASTINGS 

LITTLEHAMPTON 


PORTSMOUTH 




ine, L.B. & S.C.R., London Bridge. 



A beautiful gift book 

SONGS WITH MUSIC 


Published by JACK. Sold by all Booksellers 


BROWN’S 

BRONCHIAL 

TROCHES. 


THE 

MEXICAN 

HAIR 

RENEWER. 




XMAS 
GIFTS 

^o/- NOTHING SO SUITABLE AS 

REGIMENTAL BADGE BROOCHES 

IN 15-ct. GOLD AND ENAMEL. FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 

SPINK & SON,™ 

Medallists by Special Appointment to His Majesty the King , f 

17 & 18, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. [ Pieca c d fr y e & CU J 


RELIEF FOR ALL. 

Why not try these TROCHES for 
your fidgety cough ? They are the 
old-fashioned remedy for the alle- 

' on of COUGHS, HOARSE 

- 1 THROAT, T- 

ASTHMA. 

They contain no opiate, ■ 


Do not let Grey Hairs 
appear. 


and Strengthens the Hair. 

IS NOT A DYE. 

Sold Everywhere. 


. The Safe & Sure Treatment 


GANESH. 

The wonderful Ganesh Treatments and Prep 
tions are genuine aids to Natural Beauty. 
Red, Broken Veins, Marks on the Face, 
absolutely removed in a few seconc' 
without pain and leaving no mark. 
ADVICE FREE. 

Write for Free Booklet. 


will of itself remove 
lines, fill out hollows, 
and is nearer to the 
natural oil of the 
skin than any other 
preparation ever in¬ 
vented. From 5/6 





HIMROD’S Cure 
FOR ASTHMA 

the surest, quickest remedy 
for Catarrh, Ordinary Colds 

The standard remedy for 

At all chemtstsT/i a tin. 


ADAIR 

. . GANESH . . 
ESTABLISHMENT. 




r Hair. 
"BARA ” is the 
reliable home treat¬ 
ment for Ladies who 




92, NEW BOND ST. 
LONDON, W. 

’Phone: Gerrard 3782. 

PARIS and NEW YORK. 



„ Others- 
r Silver from 

£2 10s. 
Gold, £5. 

:w self-closing Hunter covers. 
£3 7 6 

Fine quality Lever movement, in strong Silver 
SCREW Case, Dust and Damp Proof. 

WARRA NTED TIMEKE EPERS. 

REGIMENTAL BADGE BROOCHES 

irtistically JBL of »ny 
modelled ffisKtry Regiment. 



Fine Gold and Enamel Brooch or Pendant. 
£3 1 Os. each. 

Other Naval or Military Badges in Gold and 
Enamel, from £2 5s. upwards. 


62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


i, OLD BOND STREET. W. 


The “ADAPTA” Bed-Table 



Write for Booklet A 7 1 
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